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YOUTH SUPPORT DEMONSTRATION 





"9 4 ol ] > > *] 2e ‘ 
WASHINGTON -- The Departments of Labor and Health, Education, md Welfare have agreed t 


The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) defines an “economically 
cooperate in a $1.2 million demonstration project that would provide broader educational and 
jisadvantaged” person for this youth program as one who is a member of a family 


training services economically disadvantaged youth beyond high schoo! 
that ) 


) receives cash welfare payments; or (2) has a family income that, in 


- »f Labor Ernest G 


he agreement was signed by Assistant Secretary 
’ 2 relation to family size and location, represents 85 percent of the lower living 


ecretary for Education Mary F. Berr . 
screcary SGUCEETOR 4 — standard budget issued by the department's Bureau of Labor Statistics, or poverty 


From 1€ to 20 support pilot projects will be established for youth in the levels established by the Office of Management and Budget--whichever is higher. 


16 through 21 age bracket. For additional information on the interagency agreement, contact 


in signing the agreement for the 26-nonth progrem--called the Postsecondary Lauren Kaminski, Office of Youth Programs, 601 D Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
Youth Support Demonstration Projects--Green said the program's main objective 213, phone’ (292) 376-7082. 
is to establish the projects and evaluate the models in terms of improving link 
ages between postsecondary educational institutions and CETA (Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act) agencies 

Dr. Berry said the demonstration project will be operated by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), a program within the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Education at HEW. 

The 16 to 20 pilot programs will be selected by FIPSE, in consultation with 
the Labor Department, to take part in the demonstration project. Applicants will 
include educational institutions (2 to 4 year colleaes and universities). state 
agencies, community organizations, and professional associations. 

The overall objectives of the demonstration program, which will be completed 
in Mid-1981, are to: 

provide incentives to postsecondary institutions to address the problems 
of youth unemployment, 

encourage colleges and prime sponsors to form collaborations, 

increase the continuity of services to youth so that remedial treatment 
in CETA can be integrated with postsecondary training and educational 
opportunities, and 

further aather information about practices and potential model programs 
for interaction between CETA and postsecondary institutions in service 


to economically disadvantaged youth. 


(More) 
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70001 LTD. TO HELP 4,950 YOUTH 
OBTAIN JOBS, TRAINING 





WASHINGTON -- Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest 6G. Green announced a Delaware social 


service organization, 70001 Ltd., has received an $800,000 contract renewal to help 4,950 


youth obtain jobs and training. 

70001 Ltd. conducts a program of education, pre-employment training, on-the-job 
training, and motivation development throughout the country. Enrollees between 
the ages of 16 and 21 consist mainly of high school dropouts and economically 
disadvantaged persons. 

The program has been operating in 45 cities. New programs will be developed 
in 12 additional cities this year. Of the 4,200 young persons in the program 
entering jobs inis year, 600 will come from the 12 new cities. 

Enrollees, are placed in unsubsidized jobs in sales work, merchandising, 
marketing, and manufacturing. In the first 19 months of the previous contract, 
70091 helped place 2,360 in jobs with more than 1,800 st{]1 in training. Whiie 
on the job, associates work in off hours toward a General Education Development 
(G.E.0.) certificate, the equivalent of a high school diploma. 

The program works closely with prime sponsors under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Trainina Act (CETA) in many cities to develop jobs and provide training. 
Many of the CETA sponsors operate procrams directly. 

The median age of enrollees under the last contract was 17.® years. Approxi- 
mately 51 percent were minorities, 2,007 were economically disadvantaged, and 635 


had arrest records. 


The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) defines an “economically 
disadvantaged" person as one who is a member of a family that (1) receives cash 
welfare payments; or (2) has a family income that, in relation to family size and 
location, represents 70 percent of the lower living standard budget issued by 
the department's Bureau of Labor Statistics, or poverty levels established by the 
Office of Management and Budget--whichever is higher. 

The contract is funded under Title III of CETA and is administered by ETA. 

For further tnformatton about the contract, contact Roger Semerad, 
chief executive officer, or Lawrence C. Brown Jr., president, 70001 Ltd, 151 
Chestnut Hill Road, Newark, Delaware, 19711, telephone 302-731-0750. 

(More) 
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The Federal representative assigned to the contract is Charles Liberty, ETA 


Office of National Programs, telephone, 202-376-7136. 


A list of the cities in which the program is presently operating follows. 


Arkansas 
California 


Delaware 


Indiana 


Georgia 
Iowa 
Louisiana 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 
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New Orleans 
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programs for “these neediest groups" while responding to “valid public concerns about lowering 


taxes and reducing spending." 
Through the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), recently revised and 


extended, the Administration is increasingly "targeting" its programs to help people find jobs, 


concentrating more on groups which are "disadvantaged" in their efforts to obtain employment, 


Green told the Dallas group. 


A second major effort to improve employment programs is a campaign for “better management 
and monitoring" and “reduction of fraud and abuse," Green said. 
Tightened monitoring and evaluation, he said will also help the Labor Department better 


promote equal employment opportunity through affirmative action in these programs. 
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157,000 LAID-OFF WORKERS GET $258 MILLION 
IN FOREIGN TRADE ADJUSTMENTS 


WASHINGTON -- Nearly 157,000 persons received weekly cash benefits totalling $258.3 million 

in Fiscal Year 1978 because they lost their jobs due to foreign imports. 

Both the number of workers and the dollars they received in the year ending 

39, 1978, showed marked increases over the previous year: a 42 percent 
ease in affected workers and a 71 percent increase in dollars. 

Trade readjustment allowances .(TRA) paid in 1977 were $150.9 million to 

laid-off workers. 

Both the average weekly benefit amount and the total payment per worker also 
went up last year, according to Labor Department data. The average weekly pay- 
ent was $68 (up from $54 in FY 1977), and the average total paid per worker came 
to $1,649 (from $1,363 the previous year) 

Workers certified as eligible for assistance may apply for cash allowances 
equal to 70 percent of their average weekly wages -- up to a maximum of 100 per- 
ant of the average weekly wage in manufacturing 

The benefits are paid under the expanded trade adjustment assistance pro- 

am authorized by the Trade Act of 1974. 
Other assistance available under the proaram includes counselina, testina, 
acement, supportive services, trainino, and job search and relocation 
es -- all of which made marked gains durino 197 
raining to help workers qualify for new jobs, for example, was just about 
double in FY 1978 what it had been in the previous year (8,479 vs. 4,267 
workers) -- despite the lack of funds towards the end of the year which forced 
all states to curtail training activities. 
he steel, automobile, textile, electronics, copper-mining, and shoe 
ndustries were among the principal industries adversely affected by imports 
ast year. 
The six states paying out the most in TRA durina FY 1978 were Pennsylvania 


} 


7 million to 31,300 beneficiaries), Ohio (with $28.1 million in payments to 


persons), New York ($27.2 million to 9,800 persons), Arizona ($17.4 million 


California ($14.5 mill to 6,700), and Missouri ($12.4 million in 
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The transportation index rose 1.1 percent in January, about the same as in November and 


ember. Most of the January increase was due to seasonally adjusted increases of 2.0 percent 


gasoline, 1.1 percent in new cars and 1.8 percent in used cars. 
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or Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes. 
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a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPi-wW) 


percent in January. This compares with an average monthly increase of about 0.7 


ent during 1973 


The 


index for food and beverages increased 1.5 percent and accounted for over one-third of 


increase Most other major expenditure categories also showed larger increases in January 


n 


in December 


The 1.7 percent increase in grocery store foods was primarily due to higher prices for beef 


fresh fruits and vegetables. The indexes for food away from home and alcoholic beverages 


© showed larger increases in January than in December. 


The housing index increased 0.7 percent in January compared with an average monthly increase 


8 percent during 1978. Homeownership costs increased 0.8 percent in January. 


The index for apparel and upkeep increased 0.4 percent in January compared with 0.1 percent 


December 


The transportation index increased 1.3 percent in January, the third consecutive month of 


increases. 


Among other major categories of expenditure the medical care index rose 0.8 percent in 


january 
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REAL EARNINGS 
DROP_IN JANUARY _ 


WASHINGTON -- Real earnings of full and part-time production and other nonsupervisory workers 
in the private nonfarm sector of the economy decreased in January, according to preliminary figures 
announced by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 1.0 percent from December to January after 
allowance for the usual seasonal variation. A 0.5 percent increase in average hourly earnings 
was offset by the 1.0 percent increase in the CPI-W and the 0.6 percent decrease in average 


weekly hours. 


Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 0.3 percent. An 8.8 percent increase 


in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 percent increase in average weekly hours were offset by the 
9.4 percent increase in the CPI-W. 

(Before adjustment for the CPI-W and seasonal change, averge weekly earnings were $209.44 
in January, compared with $192.00 a year earlier.) 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security and federal 
income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who earned the average amount 
and then deflated by the CPI-W--decreased 0.1 percent from the December level, seasonally 
adjusted. 

The Over-the-month change in real spendable earnings reflects the revised social security 
taxes--an increase in the rate from 6.05 percent to 6.13 percent and an increase in the tax base 
from $17,700 per year to $22,900 per year--and the reduced federal income tax liabilities that 
were effective 6n January 1, 1979. 

The net result of both tax law changes was to increase spendable earnings in current dollars 
between December 1978 and January 1979 by approximately 0.9 percent when compared with the level 
if both tax liabilities had been the same as in 1978. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 0.7 percent. Although tax liabilities for 
a given earnings level were reduced in January 1979 by The Revenue Act of 1978, the increase in 
average weekly earnings in current dollars was 9.1 percent. This resulted in the application of 


a higher average tax rate because of the progressive nature of the federal income tax system. 
More) 
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The Hourly Earninas Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 0.1 percent 
from December to January. Compared with a year ago, the index was down 1.4 percent. The 
index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as 
the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 

NOTE: Beginning with this release, the seasonally adjusted Consumer Price Index has been 
revised to reflect experience through December 1978. The seasonally adjusted real earnings 
series have been revised accordingly. The revision affects the seasonally adjusted series from 


January 1974 forward. 
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